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CHAPTER 


Fourteenth-Century Art in Europe 


In 1338, the Nine—a council of merchants and bankers that 
governed Siena as an oligarchy—commissioned frescos from 
renowned Sienese painter Ambrogio Lorenzetti (c. 1295— 
c. 1348) for three walls in the chamber within the Palazzo 
Pubblico where they met to conduct city business. This 
commission came at the moment of greatest prosperity and 
security since the establishment of their government in 1287. 

Lorenzetti’s frescos combine allegory with panoramic 
landscapes and cityscapes to visualize and justify the beneficial 
effects of the Sienese form of government. The moral foun¬ 
dation of the rule of the Nine is outlined in a complicated 
allegory in which seated personifications (far left in fig. 18 - 1 ) 
of Concord, Justice, Peace, Strength, Prudence, Temper¬ 
ance, and Magnanimity, not only diagram good governance 
but actually reference the Last Judgment in a bold assertion 
of the relationship between secular rule and divine authority. 
This tableau contrasts with a similar presentation of bad gov¬ 
ernment, where Tyranny is flanked by the personified forces 
that keep tyrants in power—Cruelty, Treason, Fraud, Fury, 
Division, and War. A group of scholars would have devised 
this complex program of symbols and meanings; it is unlikely 
that Lorenzetti would have known the philosophical works 
that underlie them. Lorenzetti’s fame, however, and the 
wall paintings’ secure position among the most remarkable 


surviving mural programs of the period, rests on the other 
part of this ensemble—the effects of good and bad govern¬ 
ment in city and country life (see fig. 18-15). 

Unlike the tableau showing the perils of life under 
tyrannical rule, the panoramic view of life under good 
government—which in this work of propaganda means life 
under the rule of the Nine—is well preserved. A vista of 
fourteenth-century Siena—identifiable by the cathedral 
dome and tower peeking over the rooftops in the back¬ 
ground—showcases carefree life within shops, schools, tav¬ 
erns, and worksites, as the city streets bustle with human 
activity. Outside, an expansive landscape highlights agricul¬ 
tural productivity. 

Unfortunately, within a decade of the frescos’ comple¬ 
tion, life in Siena was no longer as stable and carefree. The 
devastating bubonic plague visited in 1348—Ambrogio Lor¬ 
enzetti himself was probably one of the victims—and the rule 
of the Nine collapsed in 1355. But this glorious vision of joy¬ 
ful prosperity preserves the dreams and aspirations of a stable 
government, using some of the most progressive and crea¬ 
tive ideas in fourteenth-century Italian art, ideas we will see 
developed at the very beginning of the century, and whose 
history we will trace over the next two centuries through the 
Renaissance. 


LEARN ABOUT IT 


18.1 Compare and contrast the Florentine and Sienese 
styles of narrative painting as exemplified by Giotto 
and Duccio. 

18.2 Investigate the Bible stories that were the subject of 
fourteenth-century sacred art, as well as the personal 
and political themes highlighted in secular art. 


18.3 Assess the close connections between works of art 
and their patrons in fourteenth-century Europe. 

18.4 Explore the production of small-scale works, 
often made of precious materials and highlighting 
extraordinary technical virtuosity, that continues from 
the earlier Gothic period. 
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MAP 18-1 • EUROPE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Following its outbreak in the Mediterranean in 1347, the Black Death swept across the European mainland 
over the next four years. 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 

EUROPE 

Literary luminaries Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, and 
Christine de Pizan (see “A New Spirit in Fourteenth-Century Lit¬ 
erature,” opposite) and the visionary painters Giotto, Duccio, Jean 
Pucelle, and Master Theodoric participated in a cultural explo¬ 
sion that swept through fourteenth-century Europe, and especially 
Italy. The poet Petrarch (1304—1374) was a towering figure in this 
change, writing his love lyrics in Italian, the language of everyday 


life, rather than Latin, the language of ceremony and high art. 
Similarly, the deeply moving murals of Florentine painter Gio¬ 
tto di Bondone (c. 1277—1337) were rooted in his observation of 
the people around him, giving the participants in sacred narratives 
both great dignity and striking humanity, thus making them famil¬ 
iar, yet new, to the audiences that originally experienced them. 
Even in Paris—still the artistic center of Europe as far as refined 
taste and technical sophistication were concerned—the painter 
Jean Pucelle began to show an interest in experimenting with 
established conventions. 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS | A New Spirit in Fourteenth-Century 

Literature 


For Petrarch and his contemporaries, the essential qualifications for a 
writer were an appreciation of Greek and Roman authors and an ability 
to observe the people living around them. Although fluent in Latin, they 
chose to write in the language of their own time and place—Italian, 
English, French. Leading the way was Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), 
who wrote The Divine Comedy, his great summation of human virtue 
and vice, and ultimately human destiny, in Italian, establishing his daily 
vernacular as worthy to express great literary themes. 

Francesco Petrarca, called simply Petrarch (1304-1374), raised 
the status of secular literature with his sonnets to his unattainable 
beloved, Laura, his histories and biographies, and his writings on 
the joys of country life in the Roman manner. Petrarch’s imaginative 
updating of Classical themes in a work called The Triumphs —which 
examines the themes of Chastity triumphant over Love, Death over 
Chastity, Fame over Death, Time over Fame, and Eternity over 
Time—provided later Renaissance poets and painters with a wealth 
of allegorical subject matter. 

More earthy, Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375) perfected the art of 
the short story in The Decameron, a collection of amusing and moralizing 


tales told by a group of young Florentines who moved to the countryside 
to escape the Black Death. With wit and sympathy, Boccaccio presents 
the full spectrum of daily life in Italy. Such secular literature, written 
in Italian as it was then spoken in Tuscany, provided a foundation for 
fifteenth-century Renaissance writers. 

In England, Geoffrey Chaucer (c. 1342-1400) was inspired by 
Boccaccio to write his own series of stories, The Canterbury Tales, told 
by pilgrims traveling to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket (11187-1170) 
in Canterbury. Observant and witty, Chaucer depicted the pretensions 
and foibles, as well as the virtues, of humanity. 

Christine de Pizan (1364-c. 1431), born in Venice but living and 
writing at the French court, became an author out of necessity when 
she was left a widow with three young children and an aged mother to 
support. Among her many works are a poem in praise of Joan of Arc and 
a history of famous women—including artists—from antiquity to her own 
time. In The Book of the City of Ladies, she defended women’s abilities 
and argued for women’s rights and status. 

These writers, as surely as Giotto, Duccio, Peter Parler, and Master 
Theodoric, led the way into a new era. 


Changes in the way that society was organized were also 
under way, and an expanding class of wealthy merchants supported 
the arts as patrons. Artisan guilds—organized by occupation— 
exerted quality control among members and supervised education 
through an apprenticeship system. Admission to the guild came 
after examination and the creation of a “masterpiece”—literally, 
a piece fine enough to achieve master status. The major guilds 
included cloth finishers, wool merchants, and silk manufacturers, 
as well as pharmacists and doctors. Painters belonged to the phar¬ 
macy guild, perhaps because they used mortars and pestles to grind 
their colors. Their patron saint, Luke, who was believed to have 
painted the first image of the Virgin Mary, was also a physician— 
or so they thought. Sculptors who worked in wood and stone had 
their own guild, while those who worked in metals belonged to 
another. Guilds provided social services for their members, includ¬ 
ing care of the sick and funerals for the deceased. Each guild had 
its patron saint, maintained a chapel, and participated in religious 
and civic festivals. 

Despite the cultural flourishing and economic growth of the 
early decades, by the middle of the fourteenth century much of 
Europe was in crisis. Prosperity had fostered population growth, 
which began to exceed food production. A series of bad har¬ 
vests compounded this problem with famine. To make matters 
worse, a prolonged conflict known as the Hundred Years’ War 
(1337-1453) erupted between France and England. Then, in mid 
century, a lethal plague known as the Black Death swept across 
Europe (map 18-1), wiping out as much as 40 percent of the popu¬ 
lation. In spite of these catastrophic events, however, the strong 


current of cultural change still managed to persist through to the 
end of the century and beyond. 

ITALY 

As great wealth promoted patronage of art in fourteenth-century 
Italy, artists began to emerge as individuals, in the modern sense, 
both in their own eyes and in the eyes of patrons. Although their 
methods and working conditions remained largely unchanged from 
the Middle Ages, artists in Italy contracted freely with wealthy 
townspeople and nobles as well as with civic and religious bodies. 
Perhaps it was their economic and social freedom that encouraged 
ambition and self-confidence, individuality and innovation. 

FLORENTINE ARCHITECTURE AND 
METALWORK 

The typical medieval Italian city was a walled citadel on a hill¬ 
top. Houses clustered around the church and an open city square. 
Powerful families added towers to their houses, both for defense 
and as expressions of family pride. In Florence, by contrast, the 
ancient Roman city—with its axial rectangular plan and open 
city squares—formed the basis for civic layout. The cathedral 
stood northeast of the ancient forum and a street following the 
Roman plan connected it with the Piazza della Signoria, the seat 
of the government. 

THE PALAZZO DELLA SIGNORIA The Signoria (ruling 
body, from signore, meaning “Lord”) that governed Florence met 
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18-2 • PIAZZA DELLA SIGNORIA WITH PALAZZO DELLA SIGNORIA (TOWN HALL) 1299-1310, 
AND LOGGIA DEI LANZI (LOGGIA OF THE LANCERS), 1376-1382 

Florence. 


in the PALAZZO DELLA SIGNORIA, a massive fortified build¬ 
ing with a bell tower 300 feet tall (fig. 18-2). The building faces 
a large square, or piazza, which became the true center of Flor¬ 
ence. The town houses around the piazza often had benches along 
their walls to provide convenient public seating. Between 1376 
and 1382, master builders Bend di Cione and Simone Talenti 
constructed a huge loggia or covered open-air corridor at one 
side—now known as the Loggia dei Lanzi (Loggia of the Lanc¬ 
ers)—to provide a sheltered locale for ceremonies and speeches. 

THE BAPTISTERY DOORS In 1330, Andrea Pisano (c. 1290- 
1348) was awarded the prestigious commission for a pair of gilded 
bronze doors for Florence’s Baptistery of San Giovanni, situated 
directly in front of the cathedral. (Andrea’s “last” name means 
“from Pisa,” and he was not related to Nicola and Giovanni 


Pisano.) The doors were completed within six years and display 
20 scenes from the LIFE OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST (the San 
Giovanni to whom the baptistery is dedicated) set above eight 
personifications of the Virtues (fig. 18-3). The overall effect is two- 
dimensional and decorative: a grid of 28 rectangles with repeated 
quatrefoils filled by the graceful, patterned poses of delicate 
human figures. Within the quatrefoil frames, however, the figural 
compositions create the illusion of three-dimensional forms mov¬ 
ing within the described spaces of natural and architectural worlds. 

The scene of John baptizing a multitude (fig. 18-4) takes 
place on a shelflike stage created by a forward extension of the 
rocky natural setting, which also expands back behind the figures 
into a corner of the quatrefoil frame. Composed as a rectangular 
group, the gilded figures present an independent mass of mod¬ 
eled forms. The illusion of three-dimensionality is enhanced by the 
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18-3 • Andrea Pisano LIFE OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 

South doors, baptistery of San Giovanni, Florence. 1330-1336. Gilded bronze, each panel I 9 V 4 " x 17" 
(48 x 43 cm). Frame, Ghiberti workshop, mid 15th century. 


The bronze vine scrolls filled with flowers, fruits, and birds on the lintel and jambs framing the door 
were added in the mid fifteenth century. 
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18-4 • Andrea Pisano 
THE BAPTISM OF THE 
MULTITUDE 

Detail of the south doors, 
baptistery of San Giovanni, 
Florence. 1330-1336. Gilded 
bronze, 1914" x 17" (48 x 43 cm). 


way the curving folds of their clothing wrap around their bodies. 
At the same time, their graceful gestures and the elegant fall of 
their drapery reflect the soft curves and courtly postures of French 
Gothic art. 

FLORENTINE PAINTING 

Florence and Siena, rivals in so many ways, each supported a flour¬ 
ishing school of painting in the fourteenth century. Both grew out 
of local thirteenth-century painting traditions and engendered 
individual artists who became famous in their own time. The 
Byzantine influence—the manieragreca (“Greek style”)—continued 
to provide models of dramatic pathos and narrative iconography, 
as well as stylized features including the use of gold for drapery 
folds and striking contrasts of highlights and shadows in the mod¬ 
eling of individual forms. By the end of the fourteenth century, 
the painter and commentator Cennino Cennini (see “Cennino 


Cennini on Panel Painting,” page 546) would be struck by the 
accessibility and modernity of Giotto’s art, which, though it 
retained traces of the maniera greca, was moving toward the depic¬ 
tion of a lifelike, contemporary world anchored in solid, three- 
dimensional forms. 

CIMABUE In Florence, this stylistic transformation began a lit¬ 
tle earlier than in Siena. About 1280, a painter named Cenni 
di Pepi (active c. 1272—1302), better known by his nickname 
“Cimabue,” painted a panel portraying the VIRGIN AND CHILD 
ENTHRONED (fig. 18-5), perhaps for the main altar of the 
church of Santa Trinita in Florence. At over 12 feet tall, this enor¬ 
mous painting set a new precedent for monumental altarpieces. 
Cimabue surrounds the Virgin and Child with angels and places a 
row of Hebrew Bible prophets beneath them. The hierarchically 
scaled figure of Mary holds the infant Jesus in her lap. Looking 
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out at the viewer while gesturing toward her son as the path to 
salvation, she adopts a formula popular in Byzantine iconography 
since at least the sixth century (see fig. 8-14). 

Mary’s huge throne, painted to resemble gilded bronze with 
inset enamels and gems, provides an architectural framework for 
the figures. Cimabue creates highlights on the drapery of Mary, 
Jesus, and the angels with thin lines of gold, as if to capture their 
divine radiance. The viewer seems suspended in space in front of 
the image, simultaneously looking down on the projecting ele¬ 
ments of the throne and Mary’s lap, while looking straight ahead 


at the prophets at the base of the throne and the angels at each 
side. These spatial ambiguities, the subtle asymmetries within the 
centralized composition, the Virgin’s engaging gaze, and the indi¬ 
vidually conceived faces of the old men give the picture a sense of 
life and the figures a sense of presence. Cimabue’s ambitious atten¬ 
tion to spatial volumes, his use of delicate modeling in light and 
shade to simulate three-dimensional form, and his efforts to give 
naturalistic warmth to human figures had an impact on the future 
development of Florentine painting. 



18-5 • Cimabue virgin and child 
ENTHRONED 

Most likely painted for the high altar of the 
church of Santa Trinita, Florence, c. 1280. 
Tempera and gold on wood panel, 127" 
x 7'4" (3.53 x 2.2 m). Galleria degli Uffizi, 
Florence. 


Watch a video about the 
egg tempera process on 
myartslab.com 
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GIOTTO DI BONDONE According to the sixteenth-century 
chronicler Giorgio Vasari, Cimabue discovered a talented shep¬ 
herd boy, Giotto di Bondone (active c. 1300-1337), and taught 
him to paint; “not only did the young boy equal the style of his 
master, but he became such an excellent imitator of nature that 
he completely banished that crude Greek [i.e., Byzantine] style 
and revived the modern and excellent art of painting, introducing 
good drawing from live natural models, something which had not 
been done for more than two hundred years” (Vasari, translated 
by Bondanella and Bondanella, p. 16). After his training, Giotto 


may have collaborated on murals at the prestigious church of St. 
Francis in Assisi. We know he worked for the Franciscans in Flor¬ 
ence and absorbed facets of their teaching. St. Francis’s message of 
simple, humble devotion, direct experience of God, and love for 
all creatures was gaining followers throughout western Europe, 
and it had a powerful impact on thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century Italian literature and art. 

Compared to Cimabue’s Virgin and Child Enthroned, Giotto’s 
altarpiece of the same subject (fig. 18-6), painted about 30 years 
later for the church of the Ognissanti (All Saints) in Florence, 


18-6 • Giotto di Bondone VIRGIN AND 
CHILD ENTHRONED 

Most likely painted for the high altar of the 
church of the Ognissanti (All Saints), Florence. 
1305-1310. Tempera and gold on wood panel, 
10'8" x 6'814" (3.53 x 2.05 m). Galleria degli 
Uffizi, Florence. 
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TECHNIQUE | Buon Fresco 


The two techniques used in mural painting are buon (“true”) fresco 
(“fresh”), in which water-based paint is applied on wet plaster, and 
fresco secco (“dry”), in which paint is applied to a dry plastered wall. 
The two methods can be used on the same wall painting. 

The advantage of buon fresco is its durability. A chemical reaction 
occurs as the painted plaster dries, which bonds the pigments into the 
wall surface. In fresco secco, by contrast, the color does not become 
part of the wall and tends to flake off over time. The chief disadvantage 
of buon fresco is that it must be done quickly without mistakes. The 
painter plasters and paints only as much as can be completed in a day, 
which explains the Italian term for each of these sections: giornata, or 
a day’s work. The size of a giornata varies according to the complexity 
of the painting within it. A face, for instance, might take an entire day, 
whereas large areas of sky can be painted quite rapidly. In Giotto’s 
Scrovegni Chapel, scholars have identified 852 separate giornate, 
some worked on concurrently within a single day by assistants in 
Giotto’s workshop. 

In medieval and Renaissance Italy, a wall to be frescoed was first 
prepared with a rough, thick undercoat of plaster known as the arriccio. 
When this was dry, assistants copied the master painter’s composition 
onto it with reddish-brown pigment or charcoal. The artist made any 
necessary adjustments. These underdrawings, known as sinopia, 
have an immediacy and freshness that are lost in the finished painting. 
Work proceeded in irregularly shaped giornate conforming to the 
contours of major figures and objects. Assistants covered one section 
at a time with a fresh, thin coat of very fine plaster—the intonaco —over 


the sinopia, and when this was “set” but not dry, the artist worked with 
pigments mixed with water, painting from the top down so that drips 
fell on unfinished portions. Some areas requiring pigments such as 
ultramarine blue (which was unstable in buon fresco), as well as areas 
requiring gilding, would be added after the wall was dry using the fresco 
secco technique. 



exhibits greater spatial consistency and sculptural solidity while 
retaining some of Cimabue’s conventions. The position of the fig¬ 
ures within a symmetrical composition reflects Cimabue’s influ¬ 
ence. Gone, however, are Mary’s modestly inclined head and 
the delicate gold folds in her drapery. Instead, light and shadow 
play gently across her stocky form, and her action—holding her 
child’s leg instead of pointing him out to us—seems less contrived. 
This colossal Mary overwhelms her slender Gothic tabernacle of 
a throne, where figures peer through openings and haloes overlap 
faces. In spite of the hierarchic scale and the formal, enthroned 
image and flat, gold background, Giotto has created the sense that 
these are fully three-dimensional beings, whose plainly draped, 
bulky bodies inhabit real space. The Virgin’s solid torso is revealed 
by her thin tunic, and Giotto’s angels are substantial solids whose 
foreshortened postures project from the foreground toward us, 
unlike those of Cimabue, which stay on the surface along lateral 
strips composed of overlapping screens of color. 

Although he was trained in the Florentine tradition, many of 
Giotto’s principal works were produced elsewhere. After a sojourn 
in Rome during the last years of the thirteenth century, he was 
called to Padua in northern Italy soon after 1300 to paint frescos 
(see “Buon Fresco ,” above) for a new chapel being constructed at 
the site of an ancient Roman arena—explaining why it is usually 


referred to as the Arena Chapel. The chapel was commissioned 
by Enrico Scrovegni, whose family fortune was made through 
the practice of usury—which at this time meant charging interest 
when loaning money, a sin so grave that it resulted in exclusion 
from the Christian sacraments. Enrico’s father, Regibaldo, was 
a particularly egregious case (he appears in Dante’s Inferno as the 
prototypical usurer), but evidence suggests that Enrico followed in 
his father’s footsteps, and the building of the Arena Chapel next 
to his new palatial residence seems to have been conceived at least 
in part as a penitential act, part of Enrico’s campaign not only to 
atone for his father’s sins, but also to seek absolution for his own. 
He was pardoned by Pope Benedict XI (pontificate 1303-1304). 

That Scrovegni called two of the most famous artists of the 
time—Giotto and Giovanni Pisano (see fig. 17-36) —to decorate his 
chapel indicates that his goals were to express his power, sophisti¬ 
cation, and prestige, as well as to atone for his sins. The building 
itself has little architectural distinction. It is a simple, barrel-vaulted 
room that provides broad walls, a boxlike space to showcase Gio¬ 
tto’s paintings (fig. 18-7). Giotto covered the entrance wall with 
the Last Judgment (not visible here), and the sanctuary wall with 
three highlighted scenes from the life of Christ. The Annuncia¬ 
tion spreads over the two painted architectural frameworks on 
either side of the high arched opening into the sanctuary itself. 
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18-7 • Giotto di Bondone SCROVEGNI (ARENA) CHAPEL, VIEW TOWARD EAST WALL 

Padua. 1305-1306. Frescos. 


—[View the Closer Look for the Scrovegni Chapel on myartslab.com 


Below this are, to the left, the scene of Judas receiving payment for 
betraying Jesus, and, to the right, the scene of the Visitation, where 
the Virgin, pregnant with God incarnate, embraces her cousin 
Elizabeth, pregnant with John the Baptist. The compositions and 
color arrangement of these two scenes create a symmetrical pairing 
that encourages viewers to relate them, comparing the ill-gotten 
financial gains of Judas (a rather clear reference to Scrovegni usury) 
to the miraculous pregnancy that brought the promise of salvation. 

Giotto subdivided the side walls of the chapel into framed 
pictures. A dado of faux-marble and allegorical grisaille (mono¬ 
chrome paintings in shades of gray) paintings of the Virtues and 
Vices support vertical bands painted to resemble marble inlay into 
which are inserted painted imitations of carved medallions. The 
central band of medallions spans the vault, crossing a brilliant, lapis- 
blue, star-spangled sky in which large portrait disks float like glow¬ 
ing moons. Set into this framework are three horizontal bands of 
rectangular narrative scenes from the life of the Virgin and her 
parents at the top, and Jesus along the middle and lower registers, 


constituting together the primary religious program of the chapel. 

Both the individual scenes and the overall program display 
Giotto’s genius for distilling complex stories into a series of com¬ 
pelling moments. He concentrates on the human dimensions 
of the unfolding drama—from touches of anecdotal humor to 
expressions of profound anguish—rather than on its symbolic or 
theological weight. His prodigious narrative skills are apparent in 
a set of scenes from Christ’s life on the north wall (fig. 18-8). At 
top left Jesus performs his first miracle, changing water into wine at 
the wedding feast at Cana. The wine steward—looking very much 
like the jars of new wine himself—sips the results. To the right 
is the Raising of Lazarus, where boldly modeled and individual¬ 
ized figures twist in space. Through their postures and gestures 
they react to the human drama by pleading for Jesus’ help, or by 
expressing either astonishment at the miracle or revulsion at the 
smell of death. Jesus is separated from the crowd. His transforming 
gesture is highlighted against the dark blue of the background, his 
profile face locked in communication with the similarly isolated 
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18-8 • Giotto di Bondone MARRIAGE AT CANA, RAISING OF LAZARUS, LAMENTATION, 
AND RESURRECTION/NOLI ME TANGERE 

North wall of Scrovegni (Arena) Chapel, Padua. 1305-1306. Fresco, each scene approx. 6'5" x 6' (2 x 1.85 m). 


Lazarus, whose eyes—still fixed in death—let us know that the 
miracle is just about to happen. 

On the lower register, where Jesus’ grief-stricken followers 
lament over his dead body, Giotto conveys palpable human suffer¬ 
ing, drawing viewers into a circle of personal grief The stricken 
Virgin pulls close to her dead son, communing with mute inten¬ 
sity, while John the Evangelist flings his arms back in convulsive 
despair and others hunch over the corpse. Giotto has linked this 
somber scene—much as he linked the scene of Judas’ pact and the 
Visitation across the sanctuary arch—to the mourning of Lazarus 
on the register above through the seemingly continuous diago¬ 
nal implied by the sharply angled hillside behind both scenes and 
by the rhyming repetition of mourners in each scene—facing in 
opposite directions—who throw back their arms to express their 
emotional state. Viewers would know that the mourning in both 


scenes is resolved by resurrection, portrayed in the last picture in 
this set. 

Following traditional medieval practice, the fresco program 
is full of scenes and symbols like these that are intended to be 
contemplated as coordinated or contrasting juxtapositions. What is 
new here is the way Giotto draws us into the experience of these 
events. This direct emotional appeal not only allows viewers to 
imagine these scenes in relation to their own life experiences; it 
also embodies the new Franciscan emphasis on personal devotion 
rooted in empathetic responses to sacred stories. 

One of the most gripping paintings in the chapel is Giotto’s 
portrayal of the KISS OF JUDAS, the moment of betrayal that rep¬ 
resents the first step on Jesus’ road to the Crucifixion (fig. 18-9). 
Savior and traitor are slightly off-center in the near foreground. The 
expansive sweep ofjudas’ strident yellow cloak—the same outfit he 
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18-9 • Giotto di 
Bondone KISS OF 
JUDAS 

South wall of Scrovegni 
(Arena) Chapel, Padua. 
1305-1306. Fresco, 
6 '6 3 / 4 " X 6 ' 7 / 8 " (2 X 
1.85 m). 


wore at the scene of his payment for the betrayal on the strip of 
wall to the left of the sanctuary arch—almost completely swallows 
Christ’s body. Surrounding them, faces glare from all directions. A 
bristling array of weapons radiating from the confrontation draws 
attention to the encounter between Christ and Judas and docu¬ 
ments the militarism of the arresting battalion. Jesus stands solid, a 
model of calm resolve that recalls his visual characterization in the 
Resurrection of Lazarus, and forms a striking foil to the noisy and 
chaotic aggression that engulfs him. Judas, in simian profile, purses 
his lips for the treacherous kiss that will betray Jesus to his captors, 
setting up a mythic confrontation of good and evil. In a subplot 
to the left, Peter lunges forward to sever the ear of a member of 
the arresting retinue. They are behind another broad sweep of 
fabric, this one extended by an ominous figure seen from behind 
and completely concealed except for the clenched hand that pulls 
at Peter’s mantle. Indeed, a broad expanse of cloth and lateral 
gestures creates a barrier along the picture plane—as if to protect 
viewers from the compressed chaos of the scene itself. Rarely has 
this poignant event been visualized with such riveting power. 


SIENESE PAINTING 

Like their Florentine rivals, Sienese painters were rooted in 
thirteenth-century pictorial traditions, especially those of Byzan¬ 
tine art. Sienese painting emphasized the decorative potential of 
narrative painting, with brilliant, jewel-like colors and elegantly 
posed figures. For this reason, some art historians consider Sienese 
art more conservative than Florentine art, but we will see that it 
has its own charm, and its own narrative strategies. 

DUCCIO DI BUONINSEGNA Siena’s foremost painter was 
Duccio di Buoninsegna (active 1278-1318), whose creative syn¬ 
thesis of Byzantine and French Gothic sources transformed the 
tradition in which he worked. Between 1308 and 1311, Duc¬ 
cio and his workshop painted a huge altarpiece commissioned 
for Siena Cathedral and known as the MAESTA (“Majesty”) (fig. 
18-10). Creating this altarpiece—assembled from many wood 
panels bonded together before painting—was an arduous under¬ 
taking. The work was not only large—the central panel alone was 
7 by 13 feet—but it had to be painted on both sides since it could 
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18-10 • Duccio di Buoninsegna 
CONJECTURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE FRONT (A) AND BACK (B) 
OF THE MAESTA ALTARPIECE 

Made for Siena Cathedral. 1308-1311. 
Tempera and gold on wood, main front 
panel 7' X 13' (2.13 X 4.12 m). 


03 f 


Read the document related to 
Duccio's Maesta on myartslab.com 
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18-11 • Duccio di Buoninsegna 
RAISING OF LAZARUS 

From the predella of the back of the 
Maesta altarpiece (lower right corner of 
fig. 18-1 OB), made for Siena Cathedral. 

1308-1311. Tempera and gold on 
wood, 17V 8 " X 18V 4 " (43.5 X 46.4 cm). 
Kimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth, Texas. 


be seen from all directions when installed on the main altar at the 
center of the sanctuary. 

Because the Maesta was dismantled in 1771, its power and 
beauty can only be imagined from scattered parts, some still in Siena 
but others elsewhere. Figure 18-10A is a reconstruction of how the 
front of the original altarpiece might have looked. It is dominated 
by a large representation of the Virgin and Child in Majesty (thus 
its title of Maesta), flanked by 20 angels and ten saints, including 
the four patron saints of Siena kneeling in the foreground. Above 
and below this lateral tableau were small narrative scenes from the 
last days of the life of the Virgin (above) and the infancy of Christ 
(spread across the predella). An inscription running around the 
base of Mary’s majestic throne places the artist’s signature within 
an optimistic framework: “Holy Mother of God, be thou the cause 
of peace for Siena and life to Duccio because he painted thee thus.” 
This was not Duccio’s first work for the cathedral. In 1288, he had 
designed a stunning stained-glass window portraying the Death, 
Assumption, and Coronation of the Virgin for the huge circular 
opening in the east wall of the sanctuary. It would have hovered 
over the installed Maesta when it was placed on the altar in 1311. 

On the back of the Maesta (fig. 18-10B) were episodes from 
the life of Christ, focusing on his Passion. Sacred narrative unfolds 
in elegant episodes enacted by graceful figures who seem to dance 
their way through these stories while still conveying emotional 


content. Characteristic of Duccio’s narrative style is the scene of 
the RAISING OF LAZARUS (fig. 18-11). Lyrical figures enact the 
event with graceful decorum, but their highly charged glances and 
expressive gestures—especially the bold reach of Christ—convey 
a strong sense of dramatic urgency that contrasts with the tense 
stillness that we saw in Giotto’s rendering of this same moment 
of confrontation (see fig. 18-8). Duccio’s shading of drapery, 
like his modeling of faces, faithfully describes the figures’ three- 
dimensionality, but the crisp outlines of the jewel-colored shapes 
created by their clothing, as well as the sinuous continuity of folds 
and gestures, generate rhythmic patterns crisscrossing the surface. 
Experimentation with the portrayal of space extends from the 
receding rocks of the mountainous landscape to carefully studied 
interiors, here the tomb of Lazarus whose heavy door was removed 
by the straining hug of a bystander to reveal the shrouded figure of 
Jesus’ resurrected friend, propped up against the doorjamb. 

Duccio’s rendering of the BETRAYAL OF JESUS (fig. 18-12) 
is more expansive, both pictorially and temporally, occupying 
one of the broadest panels in the altarpiece (see fig. 18-1 OB, lower 
center) and encompassing within this one composition several 
moments in the sequential narrative of its subject matter. The 
tableau is centered and stabilized by the frontal figure of Jesus, 
whose dark mantle with its sinuous gold trim stands out from the 
densely packed, colorful crowd of figures surrounding him. Judas 
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approaches from the left to identify Jesus; although the heads of 
betrayer and betrayed touch in this moment, Duccio avoids the 
psychological power of Giotto’s face-to-face confrontation in the 
Scrovegni chapel (see fig. 18-9). Flanking Duccio’s stable, packed 
central scene of betrayal, are two subsequent moments in the story, 
each pulling our attention away from the center and toward the 
sides. To the left, with a forceful stride and dynamic gesture, the 
apostle Peter lunges to sever the ear of a member of the arresting 
party, while on the other side of the composition a group of fear¬ 
ful apostles rushes gracefully but with united resolve to escape the 
central scene, abandoning Jesus to his fate. Within the complexity 
of this broad, multi-figure, continuous narrative, Duccio manages 
to express—through the postures and facial expressions of his fig¬ 
ures—the emotional charge of these pivotal moments in the nar¬ 
rative of Christ’s Passion. At the same time, he creates a dazzling 
picture, as rich in color and linear elegance as it is faithful to the 
human dimensions of the situations it portrays. 

The enthusiasm with which citizens greeted a great painting 
or altarpiece like the Maesta demonstrates the power of images as 


well as the association of such magnificent works with the glory of 
the city itself. According to a contemporary account, on Decem¬ 
ber 20, 1311, the day that Duccio’s altarpiece was carried from his 
workshop to the cathedral, all the shops were shut, and everyone 
in the city participated in the procession, with “bells ringing joy¬ 
ously, out of reverence for so noble a picture as is this” (Holt, p. 69). 

SIMONE MARTINI The generation of painters who followed 
Duccio continued to paint in the elegant style he established, 
combining the evocation of three-dimensional form with a grace¬ 
ful continuity of linear pattern. One of Duccio’s most success¬ 
ful and innovative followers was Simone Martini (c. 1284-1344), 
whose paintings were in high demand throughout Italy, including 
in Assisi where he covered the walls of the St. Martin Chapel with 
frescos between 1312 and 1319. His most famous work, however, 
was commissioned in 1333 for the cathedral of his native Siena, 
an altarpiece of the ANNUNCIATION flanked by two saints (fig. 
18-13) that he painted in collaboration with his brother-in-law, 
Tippo Memmi. 



18-12 • Duccio di Buoninsegna BETRAYAL OF JESUS 

From the back of the Maesta altarpiece (lower center of fig. 18-10B), made for Siena Cathedral. 1308-1311. 
Tempera and gold on wood, 22 V 2 " x 40" (57.2 x 101.6 cm). Museo dell’Opera del Duomo, Siena. 
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TECHNIQUE | Cennino Cennini on Panel Painting 


II Libro dell’ Arte (The Book of Art) of Cennino Cennini (c. 1370-1440) is 
a compendium of Florentine painting techniques from about 1400 that 
includes step-by-step instructions for making panel paintings, a process 
also used in Sienese paintings of the same period. 

The wood for the panels, he explains, should be fine-grained, free 
of blemishes, and thoroughly seasoned by slow drying. The first step in 
preparing such a panel for painting was to cover its surface with clean 
white linen strips soaked in a gesso made from gypsum, a task, he 
tells us, best done on a dry, windy day. Gesso provided a ground, or 
surface, on which to paint, and Cennini specified that at least nine layers 
should be applied. The gessoed surface should then be burnished until 
it resembles ivory. Only then could the artist sketch the composition of 
the work with charcoal made from burned willow twigs. At this point, 
advised Cennini, “When you have finished drawing your figure, especially 
if it is in a very valuable [altarpiece], so that you are counting on profit 
and reputation from it, leave it alone for a few days, going back to it now 
and then to look it over and improve it wherever it still needs something. 
When it seems to you about right (and bear in mind that you may copy 
and examine things done by other good masters; that it is no shame to 


you) when the figure is satisfactory, take the feather and rub it over the 
drawing very lightly, until the drawing is practically effaced” (Cennini, 
trans. Thompson, p. 75). At this point, the final design would be inked in 
with a fine squirrel-hair brush. Gold leaf, he advises, should be affixed 
on a humid day, the tissue-thin sheets carefully glued down with a 
mixture of fine powdered clay and egg white on the reddish clay ground 
called bole. Then the gold is burnished with a gemstone or the tooth of a 
carnivorous animal. Punched and incised patterning should be added to 
the gold leaf later. 

Fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italian painters worked principally 
in tempera paint, powdered pigments mixed with egg yolk, a little water, 
and an occasional touch of glue. Apprentices were kept busy grinding 
pigments and mixing paints, setting them out for more senior painters in 
wooden bowls or shell dishes. 

Cennini outlined a detailed and highly formulaic painting process. 
Faces, for example, were always to be done last, with flesh tones 
applied over two coats of a light greenish pigment and highlighted with 
touches of red and white. The finished painting was to be given a layer 
of varnish to protect it and intensify its colors. 


□3-j Read the document related to Cennino Cennini on myartslab.com 



18-13 • Simone 
Martini and 
Lippo Memmi 

ANNUNCIATION 

Made for Siena 
Cathedral. 1333. 
Tempera and gold 
on wood, 10' x 8'9" 
(3 x 2.67 m). Galleria 
degli Uffizi, Florence. 
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18-14 • AERIAL VIEW OF THE CAMPO IN SIENA WITH THE PALAZZO PUBBLICO (CITY HALL 
INCLUDING ITS TOWER) FACING ITS STRAIGHT SIDE 

Siena. Palazzo Pubblico 1297-c. 1315; tower 1320s-1340s. 


The smartly dressed figure of Gabriel—the extended flourish 
of his drapery behind him suggesting he has just arrived, and with 
some speed—raises his hand to address the Virgin. The words of his 
message are actually incised into the gold-leafed gesso of the back¬ 
ground, running from his opened mouth toward the Virgin’s ear: 
Ave gratia plena dominus tecum (Luke 1:28: “Hail, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee”). Seemingly frightened—at the very least star¬ 
tled—by this forceful and unexpected celestial messenger, Mary 
recoils into her lavish throne, her thumb inserted into the book she 
had been reading to safeguard her place, while her other hand pulls 
at her clothing in an elegant gesture of nobility ultimately deriv¬ 
ing from the courtly art of thirteenth-century Paris (see Solomon, 
second lancet from the right in figure 17-11). 

AMBROGIO LORENZETTI The most important civic struc¬ 
ture in Siena was the PALAZZO PUBBLICO (fig. 18-14), the 

town hall which served as the seat of government, just as the 
Palazzo della Signoria did in rival Florence (see fig. 18-2). There 
are similarities between these two buildings. Both are designed as 


strong, fortified structures sitting on the edge of a public piazza; 
both have a tall tower, making them visible signs of the city from 
a considerable distance. The Palazzo Pubblico was constructed 
from 1297 to c. 1315, but the tower was not completed until 
1348, when the bronze bell, which rang to signal meetings of the 
ruling council, was installed. 

The interior of the Palazzo Pubblico was the site of important 
commissions by some of Siena’s most famous artists. In c. 1315, 
Simone Martini painted a large mural of the Virgin in Majesty 
surrounded by saints—clearly based on Duccio’s recently installed 
Maesta. Then, in 1338, the Siena city council commissioned 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti to paint frescos for the council room of the 
Palazzo known as the Sala dei Nove (Chamber of the Nine) or 
Sala della Pace (Chamber of Peace) on the theme of the contrast 
between good and bad government (see fig. 18-1). 

Ambrogio painted the results of both good and bad govern¬ 
ment on the two long walls. For the expansive scene of THE 
EFFECTS OF GOOD GOVERNMENT IN THE CITY AND IN 
THE COUNTRY, and in tribute to his patrons, Ambrogio created 
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an idealized but recognizable portrait of the city of Siena and its 
immediate environs (fig. 18-15). The cathedral dome and the dis¬ 
tinctive striped campanile are visible in the upper left-hand corner; 
the streets are filled with the bustling activity of productive citizens 
who also have time for leisurely diversions. Ambrogio shows the 
city from shifting viewpoints so we can see as much as possible, 
and renders its inhabitants larger in scale than the buildings around 
them so as to highlight their activity. Featured in the foreground is 
a circle of dancers—probably a professional troupe of male enter¬ 
tainers masquerading as women as part of a spring festival—and 
above them, at the top of the painting, a band of masons stand on 
exterior scaffolding constructing the wall of a new building. 

The Porta Romana, Siena’s gateway leading to Rome, divides 
the thriving city from its surrounding countryside. In this pano¬ 
ramic landscape painting, Ambrogio describes a natural world 
marked by agricultural productivity, showing activities of all sea¬ 
sons simultaneously—sowing, hoeing, and harvesting. Hovering 
above the gate that separates city life and country life is a woman 
clad in a wisp of transparent drapery, a scroll in one hand and a 
miniature gallows complete with a hanged man in the other. She 
represents Security, and her scroll bids those coming to the city 
to enter without fear because she has taken away the power of the 
guilty who would harm them. 

The world of the Italian city-states—which had seemed so full 
of promise in Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Good Government fresco —was 
transformed as the middle of the century approached into uncer¬ 
tainty and desolation by a series of natural and societal disasters. In 
1333, a flood devastated Florence, followed by banking failures in 
the 1340s, famine in 1346-1347, and epidemics of the bubonic 


plague, especially virulent in the summer of 1348, just a few years 
after Ambrogio’s frescos were completed. Some art historians have 
traced the influence of these calamities on the visual arts at the 
middle of the fourteenth century (see “The Black Death,” page 
550). Yet as dark as those days must have seemed to the men and 
women living through them, the strong currents of cultural and 
artistic change initiated earlier in the century would persist. In a 
relatively short span of time, the European Middle Ages gave way 
in Florence to a new movement that would blossom in the Ital¬ 
ian Renaissance. 

FRANCE 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, the royal court in Paris 
was still the arbiter of taste in western Europe, as it had been in 
the days of King Louis IX (St. Louis). During the Hundred Years’ 
War, however, the French countryside was ravaged by armed 
struggles and civil strife. The power of the nobility, weakened 
significantly by warfare, was challenged by townsmen, who took 
advantage of new economic opportunities that opened up in the 
wake of the conflict. As centers of art and architecture, the duchy 
of Burgundy, England, and, for a brief golden moment, the court 
of Prague began to rival Paris. 

French sculptors found lucrative new outlets for their work— 
not only in stone, but in wood, ivory, and precious metals, often 
decorated with enamel and gemstones—in the growing demand 
among wealthy patrons for religious art intended for homes as well 
as churches. Manuscript painters likewise created lavishly illustrated 
books for the personal devotions of the wealthy and powerful. And 



18-15 • Ambrogio Lorenzetti THE EFFECTS OF GOOD GOVERNMENT IN THE CITY AND IN THE COUNTRY 

Sala dei Nove (also known as Sala della Pace), Palazzo Pubblico, Siena, Italy. 1338-1339. Fresco, total length about 46' (14 m). 
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architectural commissions focused on exquisitely detailed chapels 
or small churches, often under private patronage, rather than on the 
building of grand cathedrals funded by Church institutions. 

MANUSCRIPT ILLUMINATION 

By the late thirteenth century, private prayer books became popu¬ 
lar among wealthy patrons. Because they contained special prayers 
to be recited at the eight canonical devotional “hours” between 
morning and night, an individual copy of one of these books came 
to be called a Book of Hours. Such a book included everything 
the lay person needed for pious practice—psalms, prayers and 
offices of the Virgin and other saints (such as the owners’ patron 
or the patron of their home church), a calendar of feast days, and 
sometimes prayers for the dead. During the fourteenth century, 
a richly decorated Book of Hours was worn or carried like jew¬ 
elry, counting among a noble person’s most important port¬ 
able possessions. 

THE BOOK OF HOURS OF JEANNE D’EVREUX Perhaps 
at their marriage in 1324, King Charles IV gave his 14-year-old 
queen, Jeanne d’Evreux, a tiny Book of Hours—it fits easily when 
open within one hand—illuminated by Parisian painter Jean 
Pucelle (see “A Closer Look,” page 551). This book was so pre¬ 
cious to the queen that she mentioned it and its illuminator spe¬ 
cifically in her will, leaving this royal treasure to King Charles V. 
Pucelle painted the book’s pictures in grisaille —monochromatic 
painting in shades of gray with only delicate touches of color. His 
style clearly derives from the courtly mode established in Paris at 
the time of St. Louis, with its softly modeled, voluminous draper¬ 


ies gathered loosely and falling in projecting diagonal folds around 
tall, elegantly posed figures with carefully coiffed curly hair, broad 
foreheads, and delicate features. But his conception of space, with 
figures placed within coherent, discrete architectural settings, sug¬ 
gests a firsthand knowledge of contemporary Sienese art. 

Jeanne appears in the initial D below the Annunciation, kneel¬ 
ing in prayer before a lectern, perhaps using this Book of Hours to 
guide her meditations, beginning with the words written on this 
page: Domine labia mea aperies (Psalm 51:15: “O Lord, open thou 
my lips”). The juxtaposition of the praying Jeanne’s portrait with 
a scene from the life of the Virgin Mary suggests that the sacred 
scene is actually a vision inspired by Jeanne’s meditations. The 
young queen might have identified with and sought to feel within 
herself Mary’s joy at Gabriel’s message. Given what we know of 
Jeanne’s own life story and her royal husband’s predicament, it 
might also have directed the queen’s prayers toward the fulfillment 
of his wish for a male heir. 

In the Annunciation, Mary is shown receiving the archangel 
Gabriel in a Gothic building that seems to project outward from 
the page toward the viewer, while rejoicing angels look on from 
windows under the eaves. The group of romping youths at the 
bottom of the page at first glance seems to echo the angelic jubi¬ 
lation. Folklorists have suggested, however, that the children are 
playing “froggy in the middle” or “hot cockles,” games in which 
one child was tagged by the others. To the medieval viewer, if the 
game symbolized the mocking of Christ or the betrayal of Judas, 
who “tags” his friend, it would have evoked a darker mood by 
referring to the picture on the other page of this opening, fore¬ 
shadowing Jesus’ imminent death even as his life is beginning. 



Q3—I Read the document related to The Effects of Good Government in the City and in the Country on myartslab.com 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS The Black Death 


A deadly outbreak of the bubonic plague, known as the Black Death 
after the dark sores that developed on the bodies of its victims, spread 
to Europe from Asia, both by land and by sea, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. At least half the urban population of Florence and 
Siena—some estimate 80 percent—died during the summer of 1348, 
probably including the artists Andrea Pisano and Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 
Death was so quick and widespread that basic social structures 
crumbled in the resulting chaos; people did not know where the 
disease came from, what caused it, or how long the pandemic 
would last. 

Mid-twentieth-century art historian Millard Meiss proposed that the 
Black Death had a significant impact on the development of Italian art 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. Pointing to what he saw as a 
reactionary return to hieratic linearity in religious art, Meiss theorized 
that artists had retreated from the rounded forms that had characterized 
the work of Giotto to old-fashioned styles, and that this artistic change 
reflected a growing reliance on traditional religious values in the wake 
of a disaster that some interpreted as God’s punishment of a world in 
moral decline. 

An altarpiece painted in 1354-1357 by Andrea di Cione, nicknamed 
Orcagna (“Archangel”), under the patronage of Tommaso Strozzi—the 
so-called Strozzi Altarpiece (fig. 18-16) —is an example of the sort of 
paintings that led Meiss to his interpretation. This painting’s otherworldly 


vision is dominated by a central figure of Christ, presumably enthroned, 
but without any hint of an actual seat, evoking the image of the judge at 
the Last Judgment, outside time and space. The silhouetted outlines of 
the standing and kneeling saints emphasize surface over depth; the gold 
expanse of floor beneath them does not offer any reassuring sense of 
spatial recession to contain them and their activity. Throughout, line and 
color are more prominent than form. 

Recent art historians have stepped back from Meiss’s contextual 
explanation of stylistic change. Some have pointed out logical 
relationships between style and subject in the works Meiss cites; others 
have seen in them a mannered outgrowth of current style rather than a 
reversion to an earlier style; still others have discounted the underlying 
notion that stylistic change is connected with social situations. But 
there is a clear relationship of works such as the Strozzi Altarpiece with 
death and judgment, sanctity and the promise of salvation—themes also 
suggested in the narrative scenes on the predella (the lower zone of the 
altarpiece): Thomas Aquinas’s ecstasy during Mass, Christ’s miraculous 
walk on water to rescue Peter, and the salvation of Emperor Henry II 
because of a pious donation. While these are not uncommon scenes in 
sacred art, it is easy to see a relationship between their choice as subject 
matter here and the specter cast by the Black Death over a world that 
had just imagined its prosperity in pathbreaking works of visual art firmly 
rooted in references to everyday life (see fig. 18-15). 



18-16 • Andrea di 
Cione (nicknamed 
Orcagna) 
ENTHRONED 
CHRIST WITH 
SAINTS, FROM 
THE STROZZI 
ALTARPIECE 
Strozzi Chapel, 

Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence. 1354-1357. 
Tempera and gold 
on wood, 9' x 9'8" 
(2.74 X 2.95 m). 


□0- Read the document related to the Black Death on myartslab.com 
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A CLOSER LOOK The Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux 


by Jean Pucelle, Two-Page Opening with the Kiss of Judas and the Annunciation. 

Paris, c. 1324-1328. Grisaille and color on vellum, each page 3%" X 2 7 /i6" (9.2 x 6.2 cm). 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The Cloisters Collection (54.1.2), fols. 15v-16r 



In this opening Pucelle juxtaposes complementary scenes drawn from the Infancy 
and Passion of Christ, placed on opposing pages, in a scheme known as the Joys 
and Sorrows of the Virgin. The “joy” of the Annunciation on the right is paired with the 
“sorrow” of the betrayal and arrest of Christ on the left. 


Christ sways back gracefully as Judas betrays 
him with a kiss. The S-curve of his body mirrors 
the Virgin’s pose on the opposite page, as both 
accept their fate with courtly decorum. 


The prominent lamp held aloft by a member of 
the arresting battalion informs the viewer that 
this scene takes place at night, in the dark. 


The angel who holds up the boxlike enclosure 
where the Annunciation takes place is an allusion 
to the legend of the miraculous transportation of 
this building from Nazareth to Loreto in 1294. 



Christ reaches casually down to heal 
Malchus, the assistant of the high 
priest whose ear Peter had just cut off 
in angry retaliation for his participation 
in the arrest of Jesus. 


Scenes of secular amusements from everyday life, visual puns, and 
off-color jokes appear at the bottom of many pages of this book. 
Sometimes they relate to the themes of the sacred scenes above 
them. These comic knights riding goats may be a commentary on the 
lack of valor shown by the soldiers assaulting Jesus, especially if this 
wine barrel conjured up for Jeanne an association with the Eucharist. 


The candle held by the cleric who guards the “door” 
to Jeanne’s devotional retreat, as well as the rabbit 
emerging from its burrow in the marginal scene, 
are sexually charged symbols of fertility that seem 
directly related to the focused prayers of a child 
bride required to produce a male heir. 


[View the Closer Look for the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux on myartslab.com 
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A BROADER LOOK An Ivory Chest with Scenes of Romance 


Fourteenth-century Paris was renowned for 
more than its goldsmiths (see fig. 18-20). 
Among the most sumptuous and sought-after 
Parisian luxury products were small chests 
assembled from carved ivory plaques that were 
used by wealthy women to store jewelry or 
other personal treasures. The entirely secular 
subject matter of these chests explored 
romantic love. Indeed, they seem to have been 
courtship gifts from smitten men to desired 
women, or wedding presents offered by 
grooms to their brides. 

A chest from around 1330-1350, now in the 
Walters Museum (figs. 18-17, 18-18, 18-19), 
is one of seven that have survived intact; there 
are fragments of a dozen more. It is a delightful 
and typical example. Figural relief covers five 
exterior sides of the box: around the perimeter 
and on the hinged top. The assembled panels 
were joined by metal hardware—strips, 
brackets, hinges, handles, and locks—originally 


wrought in silver. Although some chests tell a 
single romantic story in sequential episodes, 
most, like this one, anthologize scenes drawn 
from a group of stories, combining courtly 
romance, secular allegory, and ancient fables. 

On the lid of the Walters casket (see fig. 
18-18), jousting is the theme. Spread over the 
central two panels, a single scene catches two 
charging knights in the heat of a tournament, 
while trumpeting heralds call the attention 
of spectators, lined up above in a gallery to 
observe this public display of virility. The panel 
at right mocks the very ritual showcased in the 
middle panels by pitting a woman against a 
knight, battling not with lances but with a long¬ 
stemmed rose (symbolizing sexual surrender) 
and an oak bough (symbolizing fertility). 

Instead of observing these silly goings-on, 
however, the spectators tucked into the 
upper architecture pursue their own amorous 
flirtations. Finally, in the scene on the left, 


knights use crossbows and a catapult to hurl 
roses at the Castle of Love, while Cupid returns 
fire with his seductive arrows. 

On the front of the chest (see fig. 18-17), 
generalized romantic allegory gives way to 
vignettes from a specific story. At left, the long- 
bearded Aristotle teaches the young Alexander 
the Great, using exaggerated gestures and 
an authoritative text to emphasize his point. 
Today’s lesson is a stern warning not to allow 
the seductive power of women to distract the 
young prince from his studies. The subsequent 
scene, however, pokes fun at his eminent 
teacher, who has become so smitten by the 
wiles of a young beauty named Phyllis that he 
lets her ride him around like a horse, while his 
student observes this farce, peering out of the 
castle in the background. The two scenes at 
right relate to an eastern legend of the fountain 
of youth, popular in medieval Europe. A line 
of bearded elders approaches the fountain 



18-17 • SMALL IVORY CHEST WITH SCENES FROM COURTLY ROMANCES 

Made in Paris, c. 1330-1350. Elephant ivory with modern iron mounts, height 4 V 2 " (11.5 cm), width O 11 /^" (24.6 cm), 
depth 4 7 / 8 " (12.4 cm). The Walters Art Museum, Baltimore. 
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from the left, steadied by their canes. But after 
having partaken of its transforming effects, 
two newly rejuvenated couples, now nude, 
bathe and flirt within the fountain’s basin. The 
man first in line for treatment, stepping up to 
climb into the fountain, looks suspiciously like 
the figure of the aging Aristotle, forming a link 
between the two stories on the casket front. 

Unlike royal marriages of the time, which 
were essentially business contracts based on 


political or financial exigencies, the romantic 
love of the aristocratic wealthy involved 
passionate devotion. Images of gallant knights 
and their coy paramours, who could bring 
intoxicating bliss or cruelly withhold their 
love on a whim, captured the popular Gothic 
imagination. They formed the principal subject 
matter on personal luxury objects, not only 
chests like this, but mirror backs, combs, 
writing tablets, even ceremonial saddles. And 


these stories evoke themes that still captivate 
us since they reflect notions of desire and 
betrayal, cruel rejection and blissful folly, 
at play in our own romantic conquests and 
relationships to this day. In this way they allow 
us some access to the lives of the people who 
commissioned and owned these precious 
objects, even if we ourselves are unable to 
afford them. 



18-18 • ATTACK ON THE CASTLE OF LOVE 

Top of the chest in fig. 18-17. 



18-19 • TRISTAN AND ISEULT AT THE FOUNTAIN; 
CAPTURE OF THE UNICORN 

Left short side of the chest in fig. 18-17. 

Two other well-known medieval themes are juxtaposed on this plaque 
from the short side of the ivory chest. At left, Tristan and Iseult have 
met secretly for an illicit romantic tryst, while Iseult’s husband, King 
Mark, tipped off by an informant, observes them from a tree. But 
when they see his reflection in a fountain between them, they alter 
their behavior accordingly, and the king believes them innocent of the 
adultery he had (rightly) suspected. The medieval bestiary (“book of 
beasts”) claimed that only a virgin could capture the mythical unicorn, 
which at right lays his head, with its aggressively phallic horn, into the 
lap of just such a pure maiden so that the hunter can take advantage of 
her alluring powers over the animal to kill it with his phallic counterpart 
of its horn, a large spear. 
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18-20 • VIRGIN AND CHILD 

c. 1324-1339. Silver gilt and enamel, height 27Vs" (69 cm). 
Musee du Louvre, Paris. 


METALWORK AND IVORY 

Fourteenth-century French sculpture is intimate in 
character. Religious subjects became more emotionally 
expressive; objects became smaller and demanded closer 
scrutiny from the viewer. In the secular realm, tales of 
love and valor were carved on luxury items to delight 
the rich (see “An Ivory Chest with Scenes of Romance,” 
page 552). Precious materials—gold, silver, and ivory— 
were preferred. 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD FROM SAINT-DENIS 

A silver-gilt image of a standing VIRGIN AND CHILD 
(fig. 18-20) is a rare survivor that verifies the acclaim 
that was accorded fourteenth-century Parisian gold¬ 
smiths. An inscription on the base documents the statue’s 
donation to the abbey church of Saint-Denis in 1339 
and the donor’s name, the same Queen Jeanne d’Evreux 
whose Book of Hours we have just examined. In a style 
that recalls the work of artist Jean Pucelle in that Book 
of Hours, the Virgin holds Jesus in her left arm with her 
weight on her left leg, standing in a graceful, charac¬ 
teristically Gothic S-curve pose. Mary originally wore a 
crown, and she still holds a large enameled and jeweled 
fleur-de-lis —the heraldic symbol of royal France—which 
served as a reliquary container for strands of Mary’s hair. 
The Christ Child, reaching out tenderly to caress his 
mother’s face, is babylike in both form and posture. On 
the base, minuscule statues of prophets stand on project¬ 
ing piers to separate 14 enameled scenes from Christ’s 
Infancy and Passion, reminding us of the suffering to 
come. The apple in the baby’s hand carries the theme 
further with its reference to Christ’s role as the new 
Adam, whose sacrifice on the cross—medieval Christians 
believed—redeemed humanity from the first couple’s fall 
into sin when Eve bit into the forbidden fruit. 


ENGLAND 

Fourteenth-century England prospered in spite of the rav¬ 
ages of the Black Death and the Hundred Years’ War with 
France. English life at this time is described in the brilliant 
social commentary of Geoffrey Chaucer in the Canterbury 
Tales (see “A New Spirit in Fourteenth-Century Litera¬ 
ture,” page 533). The royal family, especially Edward I 
(r. 1272—1307)—the castle builder—and many of the 
nobles and bishops were generous patrons of the arts. 

EMBROIDERY: OPUS ANGLICANUM 

Since the thirteenth century, the English had been 
renowned for pictorial needlework, using colored silk and 
gold threads to create images as detailed as contemporary 
painters produced in manuscripts. Popular throughout 
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Europe, the art came to be called opus anglicanum (“English work”). 
The popes had more than 100 pieces in the Vatican treasury. The 
names of several prominent embroiderers are known, but in the 
thirteenth century no one surpassed Mabel of Bury St. Edmunds, 
who created both religious and secular articles for King Henry III 
(r. 1216-1272). 

THE CHICHESTER-CONSTABLE CHASUBLE This opus 
anglicanum liturgical vestment worn by a priest during Mass (fig. 
18-21) was embroidered c. 1330—1350 with images formed by 
subtle gradations of colored silk. Where gold threads were laid 
and couched (tacked down with colored silk), the effect resembles 
the burnished gold-leaf backgrounds of manuscript illuminations. 


The Annunciation, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Coro¬ 
nation of the Virgin are set in cusped, crocketed ogee (S-shape) 
arches, supported on animal-head corbels and twisting branches 
sprouting oak leaves with seed-pearl acorns. Because the star and 
crescent moon in the Coronation of the Virgin scene are heraldic 
emblems of Edward III (r. 1327—1377), perhaps he or a family 
member commissioned this luxurious vestment. 

During the celebration of the Mass, especially as the priest 
moved, opus anglicanum would have glinted in the candlelight amid 
treasures on the altar. Court dress was just as rich and colorful, and 
at court such embroidered garments proclaimed the rank and sta¬ 
tus of the wearer. So heavy did such gold and bejeweled garments 
become that their wearers often needed help to move. 



‘MiMiiiiiuw* 4 


18-21 • LIFE OF THE VIRGIN, BACK OF THE 
CHICHESTER-CONSTABLE CHASUBLE 

From a set of vestments embroidered in opus 
anglicanum from southern England, c. 1330-1350. Red 
velvet with silk and metallic thread and seed pearls, 
length 4'3" (129.5 cm), width 30" (76 cm). Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Fletcher Fund, 1927 (27 162.1) 
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ARCHITECTURE 

In the later years of the thirteenth century and early years of the 
fourteenth, a distinctive and influential Gothic architectural style, 
popularly known as the “Decorated style,” developed in England. 
This change in taste has been credited to Henry Ill’s ambition to 
surpass St. Louis, who was his brother-in-law, as a royal patron of 
the arts. 

THE DECORATED STYLE AT EXETER One of the most 
complete Decorated-style buildings is EXETER CATHEDRAL. 
Thomas of Witney began construction in 1313 and remained 



master mason from 1316 to 1342. He supervised construction of 
the nave and redesigned upper parts of the choir. He left the tow¬ 
ers of the original Norman cathedral but turned the interior into 
a dazzling stone forest of colonnettes, moldings, and vault ribs 
(fig. 18 - 22 ). From piers formed by a cluster of colonnettes rise 
multiple moldings that make the arcade seem to ripple. Bundled 
colonnettes spring from sculptured foliate corbels (brackets that 
project from a wall) between the arches and rise up the wall to 
support conical clusters of 13 ribs that meet at the summit of the 
vault, a modest 69 feet above the floor. The basic structure here 
is the four-part vault with intersecting cross-ribs, but the designer 
added additional ribs, called tiercerons, to 
create a richer linear pattern. Elaborately 
carved bosses (decorative knoblike ele¬ 
ments) signal the point where ribs meet 
along the ridge of the vault. Large bar- 
tracery clerestory windows illuminate 
the 300-foot-long nave. Unpolished gray 
marble shafts, yellow sandstone arches, 
and a white French stone, shipped from 
Caen, add subtle gradations of color to the 
upper wall. 

Detailed records survive for the 
building of Exeter Cathedral, document¬ 
ing work over the period from 1279 to 
1514, with only two short breaks. They 
record where masons and carpenters were 
housed (in a hostel near the cathedral) and 
how they were paid (some by the day with 
extra for drinks, some by the week, some 
for each finished piece); how materials 
were acquired and transported (payments 
for horseshoes and fodder for the horses); 
and, of course, payments for the build¬ 
ing materials (not only stone and wood 
but rope for measuring and parchment 
on which to draw forms for the masons). 
The bishops contributed generously to the 
building funds. This was not a labor only 
of love. 

Thomas of Witney also designed the 
intricate, 57-foot-high bishop’s throne (at 
right in figure 18 - 22 ), constructed by Rich¬ 
ard de Galmeton and Walter of Memburg, 
who led a team of a dozen carpenters. The 


18-22 • INTERIOR, EXETER 
CATHEDRAL 

Devon, England. Thomas of Witney, choir, 
14th century and bishop’s throne, 1313-1317; 
Robert Lesyngham, east window, 1389-1390. 
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canopy resembles embroidery translated into wood, with its maze 
of pinnacles, bursting with leafy crockets and tiny carved animals 
and heads. To finish the throne in splendor, Master Nicolas painted 
and gilded the wood. When the bishop was seated on his throne 
wearing embroidered vestments like the Chichester-Constable 
Chasuble (see fig. 18 - 21 ), he must have resembled a golden image 
in a shrine—more a symbol of the power and authority of the 
Church than a specific human being. 

THE PERPENDICULAR STYLE AT EXETER During years 
following the Black Death, work at Exeter Cathedral came 
to a standstill. The nave had been roofed but not vaulted, and 
the windows had no glass. When work could be resumed, tastes 
had changed. The exuberance of the Decorated style gave way 
to an austere style in which rectilinear patterns and sharp angular 
shapes replaced intricate curves, and luxuriant foliage gave way 
to simple stripped-down patterns. This phase is known as the 
Perpendicular style. 

In 1389-1390, well-paid master mason Robert Lesyngham 
rebuilt the great east window (see fig. 18 - 22 , far wall), designing its 
tracery in the new Perpendicular style. The window fills the east 
wall of the choir like a glowing altarpiece. A single figure in each 
light stands under a tall painted canopy that flows into and blends 
with the stone tracery. The Virgin with the Christ Child stands in 
the center over the high altar, with four female saints at the left 
and four male saints on the right, including St. Peter, to whom the 
church is dedicated. At a distance, the colorful figures silhouetted 
against the silver grisaille glass become a band of color, conform¬ 
ing to and thus reinforcing the rectangular pattern of the mul- 
lions and transoms. The combination of grisaille, silver-oxide stain 
(staining clear glass with shades of yellow or gold), and colored 
glass produces a glowing wall and casts a cool, silvery light over the 
nearby stonework. 

Perpendicular architecture heralds the Renaissance style in its 
regularity, its balanced horizontal and vertical lines, and its plain 
wall or window surfaces. When Tudor monarchs introduced 
Renaissance art into the British Isles, builders were not forced 
to rethink the form and structure of their buildings; they simply 
changed the ornament from the pointed cusps and crocketed arches 
of the Gothic style to the round arches and columns and capitals 
of Roman Classicism. The Perpendicular style itself became an 
English architectural vernacular. It has even been popular in the 
United States, especially for churches and college buildings. 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

By the fourteenth century, the Holy Roman Empire existed more 
as an ideal fiction than a fact. The Italian territories had established 
their independence, and in contrast to England and France, Ger¬ 
many had become further divided into multiple states with power¬ 
ful regional associations and princes. The Holy Roman emperors, 
now elected by Germans, concentrated on securing the fortunes of 


their families. They continued to be patrons of the arts, promoting 
local styles. 

MYSTICISM AND SUFFERING 

The by-now-familiar ordeals of the fourteenth century—famines, 
wars, and plagues—helped inspire a mystical religiosity in Ger¬ 
many that emphasized both ecstatic joy and extreme suffering. 
Devotional images, known as Andachtsbilder in German, inspired 
worshipers to contemplate Jesus’ first and last hours, especially dur¬ 
ing evening prayers, or vespers, giving rise to the term Vesperbild 
for the image of Mary mourning her son. Through such religious 
exercises, worshipers hoped to achieve understanding of the divine 
and union with God. 

VESPERBILD In this well-known example (fig. 18-23), blood 
gushes from the hideous rosettes that form the wounds of an ema¬ 
ciated and lifeless Jesus who teeters improbably on the lap of his 



18-23 • VESPERBILD (PIETA) 

From the Middle Rhine region, Germany, c. 1330. Wood and 
polychromy, height 34 V 2 " (88.4 cm). Landesmuseum, Bonn. 
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hunched-over mother. The Virgin’s face conveys the intensity of 
her ordeal, mingling horror, shock, pity, and grief Such images 
took on greater poignancy since they would have been compared, 
in the worshiper’s mind, to the familiar, almost ubiquitous images 
of the young Virgin mother holding her innocent and loving 
baby Jesus. 

THE HEDWIG CODEX The extreme physicality and emotion¬ 
alism of the Vesperbild finds parallels in the actual lives of some 
medieval saints in northern Europe. St. Hedwig (1174—1243), mar¬ 
ried at age 12 to Duke Henry I of Silesia and mother of his seven 
children, entered the Cistercian convent of Trebniz (in modern 
Poland) on her husband’s death in 1238. She devoted the rest of 
her life to caring for the poor and seeking to emulate the suffering 


of Christ by walking barefoot in the snow. As described in her vita 
(biography), she had a particular affection for a small ivory statue 
of the Virgin and Child, which she carried with her at all times, 
and which “she often took up in her hands to envelop it in love, 
so that out of passion she could see it more often and through 
the seeing could prove herself more devout, inciting her to even 
greater love of the glorious Virgin. When she once blessed the 
sick with this image they were cured immediately” (translation 
from Schleif, p. 22). Hedwig was buried clutching the statue, and 
when her tomb was opened after her canonization in 1267, it was 
said that although most of her body had deteriorated, the fingers 
that still gripped the beloved object had miraculously not decayed. 

A picture of Hedwig serves as the frontispiece (fig. 18-24) of a 
manuscript of her vita known as the Hedwig Codex, commissioned 



18-24 • ST. HEDWIG OF SILESIA 
WITH DUKE LUDWIG I OF 
LIEGNITZ-BRIEG AND DUCHESS 
AGNES 

Dedication page of the Hedwig Codex. 1353. 
Ink and paint on parchment, 13 7 /i6" x 9%" 
(34 x 25 cm). The J. Paul Getty Museum, 
Los Angeles. MS. Ludwig XI 7, fol. 12v 
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in 1353 by one her descendants, Ludwig I of Liegnitz-Brieg. Duke 
Ludwig and his wife, Agnes, are shown here kneeling on either 
side of St. Hedwig, dwarfed by the saint’s architectural throne and 
her own imposing scale. With her prominent, spidery hands, she 
clutches the famous ivory statue, as well as a rosary and a prayer 
book, inserting her fingers within it to maintain her place as if our 
arrival had interrupted her devotions. She has draped her leather 
boots over her right wrist in a reference to her practice of remov¬ 
ing them to walk in the snow. Hedwig’s highly volumetric figure 
stands in a swaying pose of courtly elegance derived from French 
Gothic, but the fierce intensity of her gaze and posture are far 
removed from the mannered graciousness of the smiling angel of 
Reims (see statue at far left in fig. 17-14), whose similar gesture 


and extended finger are employed simply to grasp his drapery and 
assure its elegant display. 

THE SUPREMACY OF PRAGUE 

Charles IV of Bohemia (r. 1346—1378) was raised in France, 
and his admiration for the French king Charles IV was such that 
he changed his own name from Wenceslas to Charles. He was 
officially crowned king of Bohemia in 1347 and Holy Roman 
Emperor in 1355. He established his capital in Prague, which, in 
the view of his contemporaries, replaced Constantinople as the 
“New Rome.” Prague had a great university, a castle, and a cathe¬ 
dral overlooking a town that spread on both sides of a river joined 
by a stone bridge, a remarkable structure itself. 




choir 


nave 


18-25 • Heinrich and Peter Parler PLAN AND 
INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
CROSS, SCHWABISCH GMUND 

Germany. Begun in 1317 by Heinrich Parler; choir by Peter 
Parler begun in 1351; vaulting completed 16th century. 
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18-26 • Master Theodoric ST. LUKE 

Holy Cross Chapel, Karlstejn Castle, near Prague. 1360-1364. Paint and gold on panel, 4514" x 37" (115 x 94 cm). 
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When Pope Clement VI made Prague an archbishopric in 
1344, construction began on a new cathedral in the Gothic style— 
to be named for St. Vitus. It would also serve as the coronation 
church and royal pantheon. But the choir was not finished for 
Charles’s first coronation, so he brought Peter Parler from Swabia 
to complete it. 

THE PARLER FAMILY In 1317, Heinrich Parler, a former mas¬ 
ter of works on Cologne Cathedral, designed and began building 
the church of the Holy Cross in Schwabisch Gmiind, in south¬ 
west Germany. In 1351, his son Peter (c. 1330-1399), the most 
brilliant architect of this talented family, joined the workshop. 
Peter designed the choir (fig. 18-25) in the manner of a hall 
church whose triple-aisled form was enlarged by a ring of deep 
chapels between the buttresses. The contrast between Heinrich’s 
nave and Peter’s choir (seen clearly in the plan of figure 18-25) 
illustrates the increasing complexity of rib patterns covering the 
vaults, which emphasizes the unity of interior space rather than its 
division into bays. 

Called by Charles IV to Prague in 1353, Peter turned the 
unfinished St. Vitus Cathedral into a “glass house,” adding a vast 
clerestory and glazed triforium supported by double flying but¬ 
tresses, all covered by net vaults that created a continuous canopy 
over the space. Because of the success of projects such as this, Peter 
and his family became the most successful architects in the Holy 
Roman Empire. Their concept of space, luxurious decoration, 
and intricate vaulting dominated central European architecture for 
three generations. 


MASTER THEODORIC At Karlstejn Castle, a day’s ride from 
Prague, Charles IV built another chapel, covering the walls with 
gold and precious stones as well as with paintings. There were 130 
paintings of the saints serving as reliquaries, with relics inserted 
into their frames. Master Theodoric, the court painter, provided 
drawings on the wood panels, and he painted about 30 images 
himself. Figures are crowded into—even extend over—their 
frames, emphasizing their size and power. Master Theodoric was 
head of the Brotherhood of St. Luke, and the way that his paint¬ 
ing of ST. LUKE (fig. 18-26), patron saint of painters, looks out 
at the viewer has suggested to scholars that this may be a self- 
portrait. His personal style combined a preference for substan¬ 
tial bodies, oversized heads and hands, dour and haunted faces, 
and soft, deeply modeled drapery, with a touch of grace derived 
from the French Gothic style. The chapel, consecrated in 1365, 
so pleased the emperor that in 1367 he gave the artist a farm in 
appreciation of his work. 

Prague and the Holy Roman Empire under Charles IV had 
become a multicultural empire where people of different religions 
(Christians and Jews) and ethnic heritages (German and Slav) 
lived side by side. Charles died in 1378, and without his strong 
central government, political and religious dissent overtook the 
empire. Jan Hus, dean of the philosophy faculty at Prague Univer¬ 
sity and a powerful reforming preacher, denounced the immorality 
he saw in the Church. He was burned at the stake, becoming a 
martyr and Czech national hero. The Hussite Revolution in the 
fifteenth century ended Prague’s—and Bohemia’s—leadership in 
the arts. 


THINK ABOUT IT 


18.1 Compare and contrast Giotto’s and Duccio’s renderings 
of the biblical story of Christ’s Raising of Lazarus (figs. 
18-8, 18-11). 

18.2 Discuss Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s engagement with secular 
subject matter in his frescos for Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico 
(fig. 18-15). How did these paintings relate to their 
sociopolitical context? 

18.3 Discuss the circumstances surrounding the construction 
and decoration of the Scrovegni (Arena) Chapel, with 
special attention to its relationship to the life and 
aspirations of its patron. 

18.4 Choose one small work of art in this chapter that is crafted 
from precious materials with exceptional technical skill. 
Explain how it was made and how it was used. How does 
the work of art relate to its cultural and social context? 


CROSSCURRENTS 



FIG. 18-20 


Depictions of the Virgin Mary hold¬ 
ing the infant Jesus represent a 
continuing theme in the history of 
European Christian art, developed 
early on, and continuing to this 
day. Describe the relationship 
between the mother and child in 
these two examples. Characterize 
the difference in artistic style. How 
does the choice of medium con¬ 
tribute to the distinction between 
them? How were they used? 


—[Study and 


review on myartslab.com 
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